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OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By ‘‘ THREE JuNIoRs.” Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 


By RAMAIBI. Price, $1.25. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK, FirtH MontTH 20TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMEs FouLKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherfurd Place. 


JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, F a. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Palen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
P inting House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 
DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; First- 


cLass TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 
s. C. HAINES. 


OARDING.—At a Farm House within three min- 
utes walk of Makefield Station, on Bound Brook R. R., 25 
miles from Philadelphia. Address 
MARK PALMER, Edgewood P. O., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 





ELDEN COTTAGE, 
@RANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


E é ol CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRIN GETT COTTAGE, 
304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARE, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


PP ENNHUBRST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 


Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 


ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 18. 


PRESTON 1S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 


November. For circular address, 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


owes HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 


E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


E. HOOD. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 





LD CAST OFF LINENS AND MUSLINS 
will be thankfully received at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
8th and Spruce Streets. Will be sent for if notified. 
BENJ. Hoopes, Steward. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimming, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnigh, 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny, 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock ig among 
the largest in the American market, and the prieg 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhen 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lypia A. Murpzry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plaix 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MrercHant Tarr, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENC 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, | First Nat, Bank, NEW YORE, 


BOSTON, 28 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, N. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1195. 4th St. | 1th Nat. Bk., PHILADEL 

KANSAS CITY, Tih & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


§. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (STH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
BEsT Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 


beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 


R. RICHARDS, - 
1541 N. 12th St. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
. 83 NortH SEconD St., PHILA. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 


$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
= c SEND FOR CIRCULAR’ * ~ . 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 


253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA. 


* WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
fi and fertil- 


curi an 
es great interest to every utilitarian 
Mm to see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
g7 (am in communication with all 
’ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8S. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 314 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


pERFECT TOlipy 


LM.ELKINTON® 


PALM 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 
Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 
, TEST For Tortet Soap—Place the ton~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, sucha Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 
Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents-per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Préssed Cakés, $1.25 per dozen 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. [ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, Qy 

- ders taken and executed with promptness, 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 8. D 
915 Spring Garden St., Phil, 


END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friendg’ Print. 
ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to ST a eee eta nae 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, ci 
CLEMENT M. BIppLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style 

——— Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 

ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL® 
The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 


Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds | @ medium for advertisements will, we think, be Sound 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas graated. | very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, Th 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, sy 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the chara. 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertiy. 
| ment. = When our readers answer an advertiser, 
RIENDS’ ACADEMY, please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver. 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough | ‘#sement in this naper.“@a 

courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a " 

good English education. The next school year will begin early 

in Ninth month 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per WA LL PA PERS 

school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is AT REMARKABLE LOW PRIcH, 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 





HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 


ee ee ee SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 
APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 1206 MARKET ST., PHILA 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent RE a ee 


corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- EORGE W. HANCO 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York GEO COCK, 


city. For catalogue and particulars, address, - REAL ESTATE 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., : 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE, 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


S WAR THMORE COLLEGE GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. OFFICES: No. 717 Walnut Street, 
See 4“ +) Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientrtfic, and F. C H AS e E I - H E i. 
Literary. a 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 909 Arch Street, Phila., 


Healthful location, arge grounds, new and extensive build: | BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address pee 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
Swarthmore, Penna. CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 


ee ee eee SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 


1 Jenkintown, Pa., Brook R. R. ° . 
<<. > Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses willbe | . i 
ovement — a thorough English education and to prepare | Hand -Sewed Work, in stock or 
pupils for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 10 905. For farther information adress, made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
ARTHUR H. Tomuinaon, Principal, 


Or Brownsburg, Pa. Philadelphia. 


CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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GOD ALL IN ALL. 


LO! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of my day, 
I hear Thy garment’s sweep, Thy seamless dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern Thy gracious form, not far away, 
But very near, O Lord! to help and bless. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold, 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breath is like a litany ; 
While through each labor, like a thread of gold, 
Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee! 
Susan CoOLIDGE. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITING IN CALN QUARTER. 


“BEAUTIFUL for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, is Mount Zion,” exclaimed the royal psalmist, 
as he beheld the wooded hills and luxuriant valleys of 
his beloved Israel stretching away in the distance, 
and saw in vision the summit of Zion crowned with 
the house it was the purpose of his heart to build 
unto the Lord. Some such sense of the beautiful in 
nature, must have animated our fathers of the his- 
toric past when they chose the hill-tops of this new 
land for their places of worship, and built thereon 
the substantial edifices that still mark the centres of 
religious influence in Eastern and Central Pennsyl- 
vania and remind us of the faithful devotion of these 
departed worthies. 

“Beautiful for situation,” we exclaimed, as we 
stood in the door-way of the old meeting-house of 
East Caln, where the quarterly meeting was about to 
be held. Surely the*sun never shone upon a spot 
more calculated to inspire devotion, even among the 
hills of Canaan. Lying in the soft haze of a mid- 
summer day of unusual heat and brightness, the fields 
of ripened grain waiting the reaper, the golden brown 
of the stubble that had already yielded up its trea- 
sures to the harvesters, the greenness of the tasseled 
corn now in the perfection of beauty, the luxuriance 
of the grass and blooming clover, the stretches of 
woodland, without which no landscape can be com- 
plete, the shining water marking its course through 
the meadows with the exceeding richness of green 
and white, yellow and purple, that line the low banks; 
these and the homes of the people dotting the land 
with evidences of thrift and intelligent industry made 





a picture of pastoral beauty not to be excelled in’any 
land. 

We, a sub-committee of three, belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting’s large committee appointed to vis 
among its members, had come into this beautiful 
Chester valley, stopping at Woodbine Station near 
Downingtown, the day before (Seventh month 26), 
that we might make some social visits among the 
members of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting while in the 
neighborhood. This we were prevented from doing 
by the showers that fell at intervals throughout the 
day and evening, but Friends living a mile away came 
to dinner, and we had a good social time together. 
In the evening other Friends near by joined us in a 
parlor meeting, so that the day, though not spent ac- 
cording as we planned, was not without its service to 
ourselves and to those who shared it with us. 

The farmers were in the midst of grain-harvest ; 
the almost daily showers added to the extreme heat 
made it next to impossible to gather in, in good con- 
dition, the grain already cut,and that which re- 
mained standing in the fields was in danger of being 
injured. The brief hoursof sunshine were not passed 
in idleness, and while the few gathered at the meet- 
ing-house to attend to the business of the select meet- 
ing, the many were gathering in the rapidly-drying 
shocks, that there might be food for man and beast. 

The old meeting-house occupies, as I have finti- 
mated, an eminence over-looking the surrounding 
country to a considerable distance. It is a long, low, 
stone building divided in the centre, and again sub- 
divided for the accommodation of both branches of 
the Society, each having its own half, taking care of 
it and keeping it in repair. The old grave-yard has 
been given up to our Friends, and a new plot of 
ground walled in by the Orthodox for their own 
use. 

The select meeting was held on Fourth-day the 
27th, at 2 o’clock, and would have been very small 
but for the presence of a number of ministers from 
adjacent quarterly meetings and a few elders among 
whom we were glad to see William Parry, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, looking hale and hearty, with as 
warm a hand-grasp as ever for his friends. 

There was no business of importance to claim at- 
tention, but the meeting was one of earnest, search- 
ing inquiry, in which the word of exhortation and 
encouragement flowed freely, and the power of Di- 
vine life in the midst of the little gathering was felt 
and acknowledged. 
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Social visits filled up the intervals of the day be- 
fore and after the meeting. Friends are much scat- 
tered, many removals from the neighborhood have 
reduced the membership of Uwchlan Monthly Meet- 
ing, and some who have recently come among them, 
still attend their former meetings. In most cases 
where Friends have sold their farms and gone else- 
where, they have been succeeded by persons of other 
religious professions, and this is changing the tone of 
society in the neighborhood which used to be al- 
most entirely Friendly in its character. There has 
been less change in the Orthodox branch and they 
have a good meeting-house, and a fine sized meeting 
in Downingtown. 

In the evening a family meeting was held at the 
house of a Friend in Downingtown, where we had 
taken tea. In this gathering three generations were 
represented. The prayer went forth that there may 
again be an enlargement inthe truth for the Friends 
of Uwchlan, and a rallying of the young life to the 
standard of the forefathers. 

The following day proved clear and less humid, a 
pleasant breeze dispersing the mists that had been 
hanging over the beautiful valley for the whole week. 
It must have been a question with some, whether to 
assemble with their brethren in the quarterly meet- 
ing or take advantage of the first real bright day to 
gather in the waiting harvest. 

There was a general attendance of all who could 
possibly leave, and as we met near the hour of eleven, 
evidences were not wanting that many had at no 
small sacrifice of personal effort, come to sit with 


their brethren in the fellowship of the gospel. 

A larger representation of the ministry was pres- 
ent on this occasion. Several from Western Quarter 
who belong to the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 


mittee being among the number. There is but one 
recommended minister now belonging to Caln Quar- 
ter, Jesse Webster, who was present. 

The meeting settled into a silence prolonged be- 
yond what is usually the case where so many public 
Friends are in attendance. There seemed to be no 
disposition to break in upon the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, yet there was an evidence that the Searcher 
of hearts was in the midst of the waiting assembly. 

The word found expression in the oft quoted in- 
vitation of the Master, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give vou rest.” 
This was made the key-note to all that followed in 
which testimony was borne to the faithfulness with 
which these promises of the gospel are fulfilled, and 
to the duty and responsibility that rest upon those 
who stand as shepherds and shepherdesses over the 
flock of Christ, to watch over and encourage one an- 
other, that none may faint and grow weary, or be 
burdened beyond that which is their portion of ser- 
vice, or they are able to perform. 

The business session was short. The subject of 
appointing a temperance committee to codperate with 
the committee of the Yearly Meeting on Temperance 
was introduced in women’s meeting, and united 
with ; but on taking it’into men’s meeting there was 
not sufficient unity with the concern and the matter 
had to be dropped. This seemed unfortunate, as 


Se 
there is a lively interest in temperance amon 
younger members who would be glad to find g field 
of usefulness opening for them in their own Sogj 
instead of having to go outside, as many are NOW do. 
ing, to labor in this important cause. 

There is excellent talent in this quarterly meetj 
for church work, but the membership is small ang 
widely scattered so that little advance can be made: 
simply to hold their own seems the work of the pres 
ent. There bas not been the effort made to gatherty 
the fold the wife or husband where there was Outgo- 
ing in marriage, and the children are without the 
right of membership. 

The effects of this want of care over the attend. 
ers of the meetings are plainly seen, and Frieng 
seem to be awakening to the necessity of throwi 
some guard around the children, not of the fold, tha 
have been born and reared among them and need 
the fostering care that should be extended to theg 
by those bearing authority in the church. 

Fighth month 8. 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—V. 


BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY, 


1st of the Tenth month [1799.] Weallattended a confer. 
ence before appointed to be held at Friends’ meeting. 
house in Pelham township, otherwise the Short Hills 
with the members of said meeting and the Friends of 
Black Creek, which was conducted with great solem- 
nity. In this conference I was more fully convinced 
that there is a small number of seeking, religiously 
minded Friends in both places, and that if they 
abode in the patience and perseverance, the way 
would open ere long for the establishment of 
monthly meeting amongst them. But the rest of my 
brethren believed the time was already come; ®, 
after expressing my doubts of their being fully rip 
to be entrusted with the executive part of our Disdé 
pline at this time, I freely submitted my feelings 
the judgment of those whom I esteem to be deeper 
in the religious experience. It was then agreed to 
open anew monthly meeting to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock, to be known by the name of Pelham Monthly 
Meeting in Upper Canada, to be composed of Friends 
of Pelham and Black Creek and to be held alternately 
at each place the first Fourth-day in every month. 

2d. Attended the opening of the new monthly 
meeting, it being a favored opportunity, which re 
vived a hope that if this small number of Friends 
composing said meeting keep in humility anl 
steady attention to best direction, their number and 
experience may so increase that the testimony d 
truth may besupported amongstthem. After mech 
ing took leave of our kind friends near the meeting 
house and rode five miles to our friend, Samud 
Becket’s, who is a member of said meeting and wht 
kindly entertained six of us, Joshua Sharples staying 
at James Crawford’s. 

3d. Thomas Stewardson, James Cooper, Jacéb 
Paxson, and myself set off, intending for Newark 
down the Niagara River. Dined at Queenstown, the 
landing where all the goods conveyed thus farby 
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water are unladen, and those intended to be re- 
shipped and taken into Lake Erie are carted orcnr 
ried by land above the great Falls. Thence to New- 
ark, it being a newly settled town at the mouth of 
the river Niagara, containing about one hundred 
houses. It is a beautiful place opposite the American 
fort, called Niagara Fort, and just where the river 
empties into Lake Ontario which is another wonder- 
ful fresh water sea in this northern country. Lodged 
at George Bradshaw’s. In this place oats is 6d. per 
quart, hay 14d. per night for horses. This day’s ride, 
twenty-two miles. 

4th. Rode fifteen miles up the river to William 
Lunday’s. Left our horses there and walked about a 
mile toa meeting appointed by Nathan Smith and 
William Blakey, in a meeting-house near the Falls, 
called the Federal Meeting House, it being built by 
the inhabitants for any minister of any religious de- 
nomination to preach in, but I understand meetings 
are very rareinit. No Friends live hereabouts but 
William Lunday, and he, by some means, forfeited 
his right before he came here, but is kind tous. I 
thought the opportunity was owned, particularly to- 
ward the close. Inthe afternoon William Blakey, 
Nathan Smith, and Thomas Stewardson set off for 
Black Creek ; Jacob Paxson being very poorly, stayed 
at Lunday’s ; James Cooperand myself went about five 
miles down the river to view a great curiosity called 
the whirlpool. On our way we met with an acceptable 
repast on excellent peaches. We came to the bank of 
the river, which I believe is three hundred feet above 
the water, nearly perpendicular, on which we had 


a fair view of that astonishing place, the river rush- 
ing with great impetuosity against the bank or wall 
of rocks at a short turn in the river and then turning 
in a cove of perhaps ten acres in which it whirls 
round and round, striving to escape at a narrow pas- 
sage of perhaps one hundred yards, being all the 


opening there is between the high hills. Into this 
pool abundance of logs and timber is carried and per- 
haps cannot get out for some weeks. It is amazing 
to behold the whirls that are formed, the logs sucked 
down and some time after shooting up (perhaps 100 
yards from the place they went down, end foremost) 
fifteen or twenty feet perpendicular out of the water; 
that upon the whole it is an indescribably agitated 
place. Returned and lodged at William Lunday’s. 
5th. William Lunday accompanied James Cooper 
and myself in order to take a satisfactory view of the 
great cataract. We went about three-quarters of a 
mile below the Falls and then. descended a bank of 
lime-stone rocks, I suppose nearly 300 feet, which 
was not quite perpendicular, to the surface of the 
water, some times holding by roots, some times by 
twigs, and some of the way down a ladder, other 
times sticking our toes in the cavities and holding 
by the craggy parts of the rocks. When down, clam- 
bered along the rocks, logs, slabs, and timber up the 
river to the place where the water shoots over the 
rock and falls 160 feet. We went as far as we thought 
was safe, being as wet, with the spray of water and 
sweat, as if we had been ina heavy shower. I had 
an inclination to go further in behind the water, but 
Lunday said it was dangerous; for, as he said, if the 
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wind were to shift against us we should be in danger 
of being suffocated with the spray and sulphur which 
smelled very strong. I thought there was not quite 
so much danger as he alleged, believing he was a 
good deal timid ; however, I thought best to decline, 
lest I should suffer for my temerity. On clambering 
along the rocks by the water with a wall or mountain 
of rocks 160 feet high in some places over my head, 
hanging twelve or fifteen feet over plumb, it appeared 
truly awful and dangerous, which put me upon think- 
ing what my view was in going into such apparent 
danger, as it is evident great columns of them fre- 
quently break off and fall down ; but as I believed it 
was not altogether to gratify an idle curiosity, for the 
whole of the prospect led me intoa reverent frame of 
mind, admiring the wonderful works, and in some 
measure adoring the Great Author, I then thoughtif 
I should then be buried in oblivion, perhaps my soul 
was as much in a state of aspiration and adoration as 
it might be when the unavoidable event should take 
place. This consideration led me on without much 
fear at that time, though naturally timid. I need 
not undertake to describe this wonderful phenom- 
enon, a8 many pens have been employed in setting 
forth its magnitude; but as I have taken a view of 
the river in places many miles down, I am fully of 
the mind that the great Falls at some period were nine 
miles farther down the river and that they are gradu- 
ally wearing up, and perhaps in time may drain the 
great Lake Erie. It is wonderful to behold the agi- 
tation of the water in the rapids above the falls and 
also below them, column after column dashing 
against each other and rising a great height with 
such foaming and confusion that the whole appears 
truly awful. We were very wet when we left the 
place ; got on our horses and rode to Chippewa. Fed 
our horses and took a snatch ourselves, then rode to 
Black Creek settlement, twenty-four miles, and 
lodged at Anna Morris’, who isa kind, agreeable 
young widow. 

6th. Attended the meeting at Asa Schooly’s, it 
being large for that place. After meeting we had a 
conference with the members of that meeting and laid 
before them the need we thought they had of a house 
to meet in, which they seem spirited to build. On 
considering their circumstances,—being most of them 
new settlers and not in very affluent life,—we made 
them an offer of thirty dollars toward purchasing 
materials; but they modestly declined accepting it, 
and said they could do themselves. I have now pre- 
pared things in order to set my face homewards to- 
morrow, which feels very pleasant. 

7th. Wm. Blakey, Nathan Smith, Jacob Paxson, 
Thomas Stewardson, and myself lodged at our kind 
friend, Asa Schooly’s, last night, who with his valued 
wife, equipped us for our journey through the wilder- 
ness. Early in the morning, after taking an affec- 
tionate farewell of our kind host, I set off with Thom- 
as Stewardson, and rode thirteen miles to the ferry. 
Had a fine passage over the river which is a terror to 
many, then rode three miles up the lake tothe mouth of 
Buffalo creek,put upour horses and waited until all the 
rest of our company came, which is now augmented 
to the number of eleven—William Lippincott, John 
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Will and Carpenter joining with us to go to the 
States. Four of us lodged at Joseph Elicot’s who was 
very kind, and gave us a good supper and breakfast. 

8th. Set off from Elicot’s, it having been a very wet 
night and dull morning. Rode eighteen and one-half 
miles to where there is a large new house building for 
a house of entertainment. Fed our horses and dined 
on our own provisions. The land the most of this stage 
an open plain full of lime-stone which doth not appear 
to me to be very valuable, the grass and herbage of 
an inferior kind ; some of the way pretty good land 
covered with beech and sugar maple. From thence 
to Tonawanda, a large stream running into Lake On- 
tario, 114 miles. Between those places there is some 
excellent land covered with beech, sugar maple, bass, 
black walnut, shell-bark, hickory, poplar, and divers 
other sorts of timber. Just after we crossed the 
Tonawanda I rode a few rods to the left hand to see 
the memorable and celebrated rock under which 
Captain Lindley and his men, about two years ago, en- 
camped and lodged a very cold, wet night without 
fire ; and just after I got into the road again, had the 
mortification to lose a great part of my horse-feed by 
means of the bag’s coming untied and scattering on 
the ground, which my mare may have cause to lament 
in this wilderness country. Then rode eleven miles 
further to a small stream, struck up a fire and lodged 
in the woods at the east end of the White Oak Plains, 
having passed over some very poor land, some good, 
and a large plain pretty much without timber or luxu- 
riant herbage. On our way this day we met many 
people moving from Bucks county and the Jerseys to 
Canada. It is amazing what numbers of people emi- 
grate from those two’places over the Niagara river. 
Where we have pitched our tent there are several 
other fires,at some of which there are several Indians 
out hunting. They have large bundles of skins. This 
day’s ride, forty-one miles. 

9th. Set off early and rode to Elicot’s store-house, 
thirteen miles, having an order from him to get any- 
thing ourselves or horses stood in needof. Thisstage 
almost all the way excellent limestone land covered 
with ash, beech, bass, sugar maple, etc., in abun- 
dance ; a deep soil and not so broken with the rock 
nor yet so dead a level as in some places, and is tol- 
erably well watered with lively streams. Soon after 
I set off this morning, my mind became serene, 
which led me into an humble state , and thankful- 
ness and gratitude to Him who hath hitherto pre- 
served me and showered down many blessings and 
favors upon me, ascended from my soul, accompanied 
with strong desires that the rest of my time may be 
spent in a measure worthy of such favors. From 
thence to two new taverns just by a large spring ; 
seven miles of this distance the land much as before, 
when we came to acreek running to the left called 
Kittle Creek, just at a great fall over a large flat rock, 
called the Buttermilk Falls, then immediately en- 
tered land of an inferior quality, into a large road I 
suppose opened by the State of New York, on which 
there are many new ‘improvements. From thence 
to Parsons’s on said road, being a new tavern ; pretty 
good accommodations; eleven miles. On the way we 
crossed the Genesee river, four miles from our lodging, 
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it being a large stream running into the lake, On 
the west side of said river there is a small Indian 
village on an extensive flat or plain of very rich land 
covered with high grass, I suppose some thousands of 
acres. This day’s ride, thirty-six miles, in which Space 
we met fifteen or sixteen wagons with families ang 
many other people moving to Upper Canada. So great 
is the emigration to that government. 

10th. Rode ten miles along the aforesaid Toad 
which is at least 100 feet wide. I was very much 
surprised to see the improvement which is made jp 
this new settled country, particularly along this road, 
I am informed it is but ten years since it first 
to be settled ; and now there is not half a mile with. 
out a house, and many of them very good ones—whg} 
may be called elegant—many capital barns; a great 
deal of land is cleared and there are very good cattle 
in the fields. The people principally emigrated from 
the New England states, and this is a specimen of 
their industry. When we had ridden ten milesfrom 
our lodging we parted, Joshua Sharples, Nathan 
Smith, James Cooper and myself turning off the 
main road to the north in order to pay a visit to 
some Friends who are settled at a place called Mud 
Creek. The other friends all propose to go directly 
home. We then rode eight miles to Jacob Smith’; 
dined and rested the afternoon ; here we propose to 
lodge. The most of the way from the great road 
here, appears to be a light, sandy land, thinly tim. 
bered and I think may be called poor. About one 
mile before we came to Smith’s, we again came into 
rich beech and sugar maple land. Our landlord doth 
not appear to be much polished, but I believe is 
hearty in entertaining us in his way. 

llth. Rode from Jacob Smith’s seven miles to his 
brother Jeremiah Smith’s. When I came in sight of 
the house, although the barn and farm looked well, 
yet the house appeared so miserable I was ready to 
wish I had not come into those parts ; but in a little 
while afterI entered my mind wassaluted with some- 
thing like “ Peace be to this house,” and I felt myself 
very happy in company with the family, and believe 
that divers of them live near the fountains of good. 
We stayed till evening and then rode two miles to 
Abraham Lapham’ and lodged. 

[To be Continued.] 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—VII. VENICE. 


VENICE, June 7, 1887. 

ON entering Venice the first impression is that one 
has found a city of the dead. Vast rows of tall 
buildings give an idea of the presence of a great pop- 
ulation, but the absence of horses and vehicles whieh 
usually form so large a part of the panorama ofs 
city, and the dead silence which replaces its roar and 
bustle, suggest that its inhabitants have been swept 
away by some plague. No crowdscan ever assemble 
in its streets, for it has none. Only in the piazza of San 
Mark is there any space for any considerable assem 
blage. All over the city are smaller open squares 
called campos, in which small crowds may congré 
gate. 

The plan of the city can best be understood by 
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conceiving a plain of considerable extent, through 
which winds a broad water-way in the shape of an 
sg. A great number of quite narrow canals divide 
the whole space into irregular blocks, and these are 
again subdivided by narrow foot paths, five to nine 
feet wide, into building lots which are solidly cov- 
ered with tall structures, except that in each block 
generally there is a small open space called a campo, 
where the people may take the air. Hundreds of 
bridges span the smaller canals, so that the city may 
be traversed in every part by foot. Over the Grand 
Canal there are but two or three bridges, and fer- 
ries supply the deficiency. 

The history of Venice has no parallel in that of 
any other state. Bands of terrified people flying be- 
fore the murderous Asiatic hordes of Attila took 
refuge in the oozy islands at the mouths of rivers 
emptying into the Adriatic. The want of soil to 
cultivate, drove them to maritime enterprises, and the 
sea was the best path to the commerce of the East, 
which from the earliest times has enriched every 
nation that could control it. In the security due to 
their position, their wealth increased; wealth was 
power, and in that age power sought only conquest. 
Venice conquered Constantinople, and a great part 
of Greece, and became for a time the dominant 
power in the Levant. But as Johnson says, 

“Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay ;” 

and the political domination of Venice was but brief. 
The Turks wrested from her her eastern territories, 
the discovering of the passage to India round the Cape 
of Good Hope, diverted from her the greater part of 
the trade in those luxuries which had from the ear- 
liest ages been borne on camels’ backs from the far 
East to the shores of the Mediterranean, and other 
rising states in Italy struggled with her for the little 
that was left. Nevertheless Venice was a prosperous 
city and was ruled with consummate wisdom by a 
government which has been the admiration and puz- 
zie of statesmen, and which, after an existence of a 
thousand years unshaken by internal violence or for- 
eign force, succumbs at last only to the volcanic 
agencies let loose by the French revolution at the 
close of the last century. Venice placed herself in 
opposition to Napoleon when he entered upon the con- 
quest of Italy, and went down as every other contin- 
ental power did, before that mighty warrior. In the 
reconstruction of Europe after his downfall, Venice 
fell to Austria and languished and declined under 
an alien yoke, until Victor Emanuel, as the price of 
his aid to Prussia in the war against Austria, obtained 
Venice as his share of the spoil. United to a numer- 
ous population of their own race and under a con- 
genial government, Venice has revived; and as the 
opening of the Suez Canal has measurably brought 
back the trade of the East to the Mediterranean 
Venice promises to become the entrepot of a con- 
siderable commerce. There are here a large national 
arsenal and a naval depot. 

To the general visitor objects of interest in Venice 
aré not numerous, and of these the Grand Canal con- 
tains most. For a great part of its length this cele- 
brated water-way is bordered by marble palaces of 
beautiful architecture, but of no extraordinary size. 


These were formerly the residences of the noble and 
wealthy families whose names fill the history of the 
middle ages; but are now occupied by banks, insur- 
ance Offices, and other commercial agencies, or even 
are reduced to the humble position of warehouses. 
The nobility of Venice and Florence and other inde- 
pendent cities of medizval Italy was founded upon 
wealth gained in trade, and did not owe its greatness, 
like the aristocracies of western Europe, to the spoils 
of conquest, consisting in lands, tenanted by serfs 
who were starved to feed their lords’ luxury. The 
nobles of North Italy did not therefore manifest that 
antagonism to the people which existed elsewhere, 
and has survived to our day. In Venice, indeed, the 
people had no share in the government. This was 
vested in a class of the greater nobles who selected a 
nominal head called the Doge ; but he was their pup- 
pet merely, whom they controlled by secret decrees, 
adopted in secret conclaves. 

Up and down the Grand Canal, and along the 
whole water front, at frequent intervals run small 
steamers touchingat numerous landings. Everything 
is cheap in Venice, and for these entire trips, such as 
cannot be had elsewhere in Europe, the charge is 
only two cents. Opposite the water front of the 
city and perhaps two miles across a stretch of the bay, 
is the Lido, originally a sand bar between the harbor 
and the Adriatic, but for ages past covered with green- 
ery, and a favorite place of resort for the people dur- 
ing warm weather, when the cooling breezes of the 
Adriatic are the attraction. It is the only place in 
the vicinity of Venice, except the stone paved and 
stone-enclosed piazza of San Mark, where any con- 
siderable number of people could assemble. It is 
about half a mile wide and on the farther side comes 
in the swell of the open sea. Boats constantly ply 
between this pleasant resort and the city for a fare of 
four cents. 

But the favorite mode of locomotion in Venice is 
the gondola, a black boat with elevated beaks at prow 
and stern, thirty feet long and five wide, holding in 
perfect comfort six persons seated near the middle, 
on cushioned benches forming three sides of a square. 
An awning can be put up in sunshine, or a solid cover 
of light wood in rain. The gondolier stands upright 
just behind the passengers, looking forward, and 
rows with a single oar, over the side, and yet he man- 
ages to send the boat forward in a steady, straight 
course. This he effects by a peculiar motion of the 
oar which I watched with a great deal of interest 
until I detected the trick of it. Up and down the 
Grand Canal, across to the Lido, and down the wide 
channel towards the sea, called the Gindecca, are 
pleasant routes; and as the fare is but twenty cents 
for the first hour and ten cents for each subsequent 
hour for a party of six the pleasure is cheap enough. 

The piazza of San Mark is, I believe, the largest 
and finest of its kindin Europe. On three sides it is 
enclosed by handsome colonnades belonging to fine 
buildings (one of them the King’s palace), and on 
the fourth by the Cathedral and the Doge’s palace. 
The former is a most interesting building, dating from 
the thirteenth century, and tinged with far more ori- 
entalism than we have seen elsewhere. The interior 
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is broad and low, and exhibits great masses of color. 
The exterior front is also ornamented and there stand 
the four bronze horses which once adorned Nero’s 
golden house at Rome, and then for half a millen- 
nium were in Constantinople, and have since passed 
a longer space of time in their present position. Na- 
poleon had them taken to- Paris, where he was gath- 
ering the spoil of all nations, but on his fall they 
were restored. In front of the cathedral stand three 
tall masts which long bore the banners of the repnb- 
lic, and now bear that of united Italy. Near these is 
a campanile, which has no special title to notice. The 
Doge’s palace, approached by the Giant’s stairs, is full 
of historical associations, but offers nothing remarka- 
ble to sight, except the prisons in which one may 
well ponder upon “ man’s inhumanity to man.” It 
is wonderful to reflect how exceedingly slight must 
have been the sentiment of pity in the breasts of 
men down to a very late day. The sight of these 
prisons inspires every one with horror, but they are 
probable not worse or even as bad as those in which 
some early Friends were immured a little more than 
two hundred years ago; but these last are not on ex- 
hibition. They must have been more like the Mam- 
ertine prisons at Rome. 

We have all read of the “ Lion’s mouth,” a letter 
box at the Doge’s palace, in which, it was said, any 
one could in passing and undetected drop an anony- 
mous accusation, and so ruin his enemy. It is quite 
certain that anonymous accusations could not have 
been deposited there as secretly as has been repre- 
sented, for the lion’s mouth is at the top of the 
giant’s stairs, and no one could reach it but by going 
up for that purpose and thus making his business 
known, Had it ever been intended for the purpose 
attributed to it, undoubtedly it would have been 
placed in some very accessible position, as I had al- 
ways been led to believe it was, until I saw it. 

The piazza of San Mark is the only place in 
Venice where shows or parades of any magnitude 
can be held, and it is also the only place of consider- 
able popular resort. It is surrounded with cafés, from 
which chairs in hundreds are set out in the open air, 
and here Venitians of all ranks come in the evening 
to take the simple and light refreshments which suit 
their moderate appetites. Here, too, come other 
crowds of more hungry creatures for daily food. 
Every day at noon great numbers of pigeons flock to 
this piazza to a free lunch provided by the city, un- 
less, which is frequently the case, some volunteer un- 
dertakes the duty. It needs to be performed with 
quickness and liberality, otherwise the eager birds 
settle upon his head and shoulders, and envelop him 
in a cloud of loose feathers set flying in their strug- 
gles. The custom has existed time out of mind, as 
has the similar custom at the convent of San Loren- 
zo, in Florence, of providing a daily meal for cats open 
to all comers. I think, too, they are entitled to lodg- 
ings, but I was told that few avail themselves of this 
privilege. . 

The manufactures of Venice consist chiefly in 
objects of luxury, jewelry, lace, and glass. The two 
last are curious, and are visited by many persons who, 
as they are apt to make purchases, are always wel- 


comed. Lace, as is well known, is made by hand: 
and the process consists in intertwining and twigtj 
together scores of fine threads in patterns marked 
out by pins stuck in cushions. Some of the lace 
workers use a hundred spools; and as each thread 
has its appointed course, it seems wonderful hoy 
they could avoid confusing them and thus produ 
faults. Indeed, close attention was obviously neces. 
sary, for they indulged in none of the chatter which 
enlivened the work of the Florentine straw plaiters, 
The wages of both were about the same, ten to fifteen 
cents a day. When John Woolman went to England 
just before our revolution, he found factory womey 
earning from eight to twenty cents a day, and living 
on bread and water. With their milder climate and 
cheaper clothing, it is probable the Italian work. 
women are better off than their English sisters wer 
a hundred years ago. 


JouN D. McPuersgoy, 


ACTIVITY OF THE EARLY FRIENDS, 


[Extract from the chapter “Results of the Quake 

Movement” in William Pollard’s recent volume, “jj 
Fashioned Quakerism.”’] 
BEFORE the death of George Fox, and within about 
forty years after he began his work, it is computed 
that more than a hundred thousand Quakers had 
been gathered into organized and settled churches, 
If the Society still retained this proportion among 
our population, there would now be nearly 400,00 
Friends in Great Britain alone. With half that num- 
ber of genuine and faithful Friends, telling upon the 
political, social, and religious life of this nation, the 
world would be manifestly nearer to its millennial 
hope. 

But the labors and the ingathering of those early 
days were even more remarkable than mere numben 
would indicate. In a day when the Protestant 
churches had scarcely put their hand to missionary 
labor, the Quaker preachers went forth by hundreds 
without fee or reward, under the constraining love of 
Christ to proclaim his truth to the world. And,ina 
few brief years, through their indefatigable and un- 
bought labor, the gospel, in its simplicity and spirit 
uality, had been embraced in England by scores of 
thousands. 

The truth that these Quaker preachers were found 
everywhere proclaiming was wonderfully compre 
hensive and practical. They believed, says Hepworth 
Dixon, that they were called to kindle a new life in 
the dying body of society ;—to revivify and enlarge 
the sphere of all known truths ; and to develop germs 
out of which a fresh and a christian civilization 
might arise. These men not only preached the doe 
trine of social and political equality ; they aimed a 
the establishment of a universal religion. They wer 
intensely aggressive. Fox himself appealed to all 
sorts and conditions of men. He wrote to admonish 
Pope Innocent XI.; and he tried to convert Oliver 
Cromwell. He evoked in thousands of the yeomal 
ry of England a fervor of spirit almost equal to that 
which actuated himself. He exhorted the ambassr 
dors of the Great Powers assembled at Nimeguen 
to make peace. He warned the citizens of Oldenburg 
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of the consequences of their iniquities. Inthe warmth 
of their zeal, some of his earnest fellow-laborers,— 
delicate women, and unworldly men,—went forth, in 
conscious and fearless innocence, to bear the seeds of 
truth to every corner of the earth. One sought out 
the grand monarch at Versailles, and commanded 
him in the name of the Lord to sheathe his destroy- 
ing sword. Others made their way to New England, 
—tothe West Indies,—to Jerusalem,—Egy pt,—China, 
—and Japan. One young woman of dauntless reso- 
lution, carried the words of peace to the successor of 
Mahomet, in his camp at Adrianople, and was re- 
spectfully and honorably received. Another took a 
message to the Supreme Pontiff and his Cardinals, at 
Rome. Everywhere these messengers bore the glad 
tidings they had themselves received; everywhere 
they treated all men as equals and brothers; pro- 
testing against all authority that was opposed to the 
Spirit of Christ ; and, often at the peril of their lives, 
refusing homage to any but God. 











SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 33. 
Ere@HTH MONTH 2IisT, 1887. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
Topic: HUNGERING AND THIRSTING AFTER 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and 


thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.”"—Matthew 5:6. 


READ Matthew 5:1-15, Revised Version. 
THE Beatitudes are a part of the “Sermon on the 
Mount,” the longest and fullest recorded sermon de- 
livered by Jesus. The substance of this discourse is 
given by Luke in the sixth chapter of his Gospel. 
Mark and John make no mention of it. 

The Sermon on the Mount may be regarded as an 
inaugural discourse in which Jesus set forth to his 
disciples and the people the character of that king- 
dom which he had declared to be at hand. (Abbot). 
Another writer says “The disciples were trained by 
successive revelations: this was at the beginning 
when the ethical principles could be proclaimed. 

. Itisa call to repentance, an ideal of christian 
morality, a promise of blessing to those who attain to 
this ideal ; but it is rather to create a sense of spirit- 
ual want than to tell how and why those wants are 
supplied.” 

The theme of our present lessons is the rightcous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, and as we study we 
must not lose sight of the definition Jesus gave of the 
kingdom of heaven,—and where it is to be found. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst. Hunger 
and thirst are expressive of strong desire, no wants 
are so keen, none make such imperative demands 
upon us as these. They occur daily, and when long 
continued, as in the case of those lost on the desert, 
or shipwrecked, with little or no food, nothing can 
be more distressing. 

To hunger and thirst after righteousness is to have 
the same intense desire after holiness and purity that 
we feel when our bodies are craving food and drink, 
without which they must perish. The soul must be 
fed, its yearnings must be for those better things that 
nourish and sustain the immortal life—the things of 


righteousness—and these must be partaken of day by 
day as we partake of outward food. 

They that have the hungering and thirsting upon 
which the blessing is promised are blessed because 
the desire leads them to seek the food that will sat- 
isfy and comfort, and give strength and gladness to 
the soul. 

THE TEACHING OF THIS LESSON IS: 

1. That if we would have the righteousness of 
the heavenly kingdom we must labor as diligently 
for it as we do for the food that sustains our bodies. 

2. That only when we hunger and thirst after 
righteousness as earnestly as we do when we are in 
need of outward food, is the promise fulfilled, and 
the desire of the soul realized. 





A MAP OF THE HEAVENS. 

THE science of astronomy will presently mark an 
important epoch in its wonderful history. The con- 
ference of astronomers from all parts of the world 
which has recently met at Paris was formed to dis- 
cuss a proposition which had been mooted some 
months back. This was the bold proposal to chart 
the whole of the heavens by means of photography, 
—to produce a map of the stellar universe, which, 
besides being a guide for the explorer of to-day, 
would be a most valuable record for the use of pos- 
terity, and an infallible means of discerning whether 
any of the stars can truthfully be described as 
“fixed.” Charts of the stars have before been made 
by hand, which must ever remain marvels of human 
ingenuity and perserverance ; but no handiwork can 
equal ‘in accuracy the tiny dots marked upon the 
sensitive chemical surface by the light from the stars 
themselves. Each star marks its own place and its 
relative degree of brightness upon these wonderful 
charts ; and, more than this, stars which the human 
eye has never seen, and which it never can see, even 
when aided by the most skilled optician, are recorded 
by the photographic method. This last circumstance 
is one to marvel over, but it isa fact which cannot 
be gainsaid.—Chambers’s Jqurnal. 


Tue problems which must be solved in the arctic 
regions are numerous and important. Itis more than 
curiosity if we desire to know the outlines and the 
interior of the arctic and antarctic islands and con- 
tinents; for, without this knowledge, geographical 
science is imperfect. We must know it, if we want 
to understand the circulation of the oceans and of 
the air; and researches in the arctic are indispensa- 
ble for the study of terrestrial magnetism. It is suf- 
ficient to mention these facts. Even commerce will 
profit by such expeditions. The produce of whale 
fishery adds yearly considerable to our national 
wealth; and, by new expeditions, new hunting 
grounds have always been opened. Many other re- 
sources of the Arctic Ocean are not yet made use of. 
There are enormous herds of walrus in regions easy 
of access, there are the lakes and rivers abounding in 
salmon, there is a valuable fur of the black fox and 
polar bear ; and, though the commercial interest will 
always be of secondary importance in such enter- 
prises, we must not overlook it.—sScience. . 
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THE BEAUTY OF OBEDIENCE. 

THE human mind, aroused to the consciousness of 
obligation to the great Creator, has for long ages 
dwelt much upon the duty of obedience to Divine 
law, and the penalties following upon disobedience 
have been forcibly and persistently presented ; but 
the sublimity and beauty attendant upon the former 
have not claimed so much attention. Possibly this 
has been because of the rarity of cheerful, willing 
obedience, for if grudgingly given we will miss the 
blessing of realizing its beauty. 

Deeply rooted is the idea of the perversity of the 
human heart, and unfortunately instances of it are 
constantly before us, leading us to infer that obedi- 
ence is hard to obtain on the one hand, and very hard 
to yield on the other; but if our minds were early 
turned to its great beauty, and away from the hard- 
ship of it, the case might be different. Look for one 
moment on the sublime results attendant upon the 
obedience of nature to the laws of her creation and 
we are lostinadmiration. We fail fully to realize this 
beauty because of its common occurrence; each re- 
turning day revealing the same steady obedience of 
sun, moon, and star, each season its tree, leaf, and 
flower, as well as in the animal world where instinct 
is true to the great governing laws of being. We can 
note the beauty of obedience in well-regulated family 
life, where love rules the home, and where there is 
no weak, selfish, yielding of the right for the sake of 
present peace; where parents see the blessedness of 
obeying their highest ideals of truth, and kindly re- 
quiring of their children obedience to a loving home 
rule. There are many such homes, and though there 
may be little of what the world calls wealth, or they 
may lack high culture, yet the sweet influence of 
loving and cheerful obedience shines forth so con- 
spicuously, that we feel conscious of a nearness to the 
imagined glories of a far off heaven, and which can 
be made real and possessed here, if we only fully 
understood and truly obeyed the Divine law. 

To the establishment of such family altars as these, 
all encouragement should be given, and their beauty 
constantly presented, in order that such may increase 
and counteract the tendency of an age which permits 
liberty to run into license, and where the beauty and 
benefit of obedience is lost. 


And if obedience is so beautiful in the outward, 
visible creation, how much more so is it in the in. 
ward and spiritual relation of man to his Maker 
where every impulse that might tend to evil is made 
subject to the Divine willin us! This is a high at. 
tainment and reached only by striving, for there are 
inward and spiritual conflicts, as well as outward 
ones. Paul understood this well when he spoke of 
being “ not under law but under grace.” “Know ye 
not, that to whom ye present yourselves as servants 
unto obedience, his servants ye are whom ye obey, 
whether of sin unto death or obedience unto right- 
eousness?” and this beautiful obedience from the 
heart, he continues to tell us, makes us become 
servants of God and “ ye have your fruit unto sancti. 
fication and the end eternal life.” 

Is there any doubt of the beauty of such a course 
of life? Purity of the soul through the subjecting of 
all the grosser things in our nature to the rules of | 
the higher that link us to the Divine, if we can only 
sufficiently impress this, we may draw away from the 
idea that obedience is hard, for it should be one of | 
the graces to be desired, and our love of it become 
one of our chief pleasures. 


A Frienp who sends us the announcement of a 
children’s temperance meeting, under charge of 
quarterly meeting committee, asks if we charge for 
the insertion, under the heading “ Notices.” This 
affords us the opportunity to say that-the announce 
ments which we place under that heading are de 
signed to be matters of a Society character,—notices 
of religious and business meetings, First-day Schools, 
etc., etc., and are not charged for. There must be, 
however, “a line drawn somewhere,” in this as in 
other things, and we have taken the view that excur- 
sions and similar affairs, even when by a literary 
society or other organizations partly or mostly of 
Friends, do not come properly within the free limit. 


DEATHS. 


BORTON.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., Eighth month 5, 
1887, Aaron Borton, aged 77 years, 6 month. An approved 
minister of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Our Friend placed but little reliance upon beliefs or 
opinions, holding that vital religion consists in doing good 
to our fellow men. He was an active worker in theanti- 
slavery cause, and the temperance movement found in him 
an earnest advocate. He will be sadly missed by his 
family, his meeting, and a large circle of acquaintances of 
all denominations. His last message was “ Give my love 
to them all.”’ 

DAVIS.—Eighth month 5th, David M. Davis, M.D., in 
his 79th year ; a member of the monthly meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. Interment at Woodstown, N. J. 

FELL.—Eighth month 7th, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Levi T. Frazier, Philadelphia, Ann, widow of Aaron 
T. Fell, in her 83d year ; a member of the monthly meet- 
ing of Friends held at Green street. 
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GREEN.—Eighth month 4th, in Philadelphia, after a 
lingering illness, Annie W. Burk, wife of G. Dillwyn 
Green, M. D. 

JACKSON.—Eighth month 6th, at West Chester, Pa., 
Halliday Jackson, in his 70th year; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. : 

JUSTICE.—At Camden, N.J., Eighth month 7th, Jacob 
§. Justice, aged 73 years. Interment at Upper Greenwich 
Meeting ground. . 

LIVEZEY.—On the 22d of Sixth month, 1887, at the res- 
jdence of her nephew, near Stanton, Delaware, Ann Live- 
sey, aged 94 years. A member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—Eighth month 7th, in his 16th year, Alan 
D., son of the late Isaac W., and Anna D. Roberts, and 
grandson of William Roberts, near Centreville, Pa. 

REECE.—At the residence of her son, W. E. Reece, Ox- 
ford Pike, above Frankford, Phila., on Seventh-day, Eighth 
month 6th, Mary Ann Reece in her 78th year. 

WILLSON.—On the 24th of Seventh month, 1887, at 
the residence of her mother, near Easton, Md., Mary A., 
* dsighter of Hannah W. and the late John Willson, in her 
2th year. A member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 

This dear one passed through many years of acute suf- 
fering which she bore with patient resignation. A de- 


yoted daughter, loving sister, and faithful friend, her loss 
is keenly felt by her family and a large circle of friends. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


THIS convened at Westbury L. I., on the 30th of 
Seventh month. The meeting of ministers and eld- 
ers held on the afternoon previous was well attended, 
and felt to be a quiet and refreshing season. John J. 
Cornell wus in attendance with a minute [as stated 
last week.—Eds.]. Brief testimonies were borne from 
the scripture record of the teachings of the Master 
wherein he counseled his disciples : ‘“‘ Whosoever 
will be great among you let him be your minister.” 
And the circumstance narrated of the two disciples 
who desired to be assigned to positions on his right 
hand and on his left when he came into his kingdom, 
which he plainly informed them was not his to give, 
but that “it shall be given to them for whom it was 
prepared of my Father,”—teaching us the simple and 
beautiful lesson, that we are not to choose our 
own positions of service or condition, but that a lov- 
ae Father has assigned us our place and manner of 
bor. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Educational Committee met by ap- 
pointment. There was but a small attendance of 
members of the Committee, but a number of Friends 
met with them by invitation. The needs of our 
schools were discussed, and a sum of money placed 
at the disposal of a sub-Committee composed of 
William M. Jackson, Phebe Anna Thorne, Phebe C. 
Wright, and Robert 8. Haviland to aid worthy stu- 
dents of limited means, to attend Friends’ schools 
within our Yearly Meeting by supplying a portion of 
the amount required therefor. 

No business of special importance claimed the at- 
tention of the quarterly meeting. Testimonies were 
born in the religious meeting to the truth and value 
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of Friends’ principles and testimonies, and the priv- 
ileged condition presented which we are invited to 
and enabled to enjoy as children of God, being filled 
with and led by his spirit, and receiving our inherit- 
ance as heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ 
in the Father’s kingdom. 

Information was forwarded in the accounts from 
New York Monthly Meeting, that a meeting has been 
established at Sing Sing, under the joint care of New 
York and Chappaqua Monthly Meetings. It is held 
at eleven o’clock, on First-day mornings, in the vil- 
lage of Sing Sing, and Friends there are much en- 
couraged with the interest and satisfaction manifes- 
ted by the Friendly people in the vicinity in the es- 
tablishment of a meeting there. 

At the conclusion of the business the shutters 
were lowered, and the needs of Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute under the care of Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing,presented. Towards paying the indebtedness still 
existing, of about $18,000, and more fully furnishing 
the building, which will require about $2,000 more, 
an appeal for aid was made, resulting, if carried out 
according to the plan proposed, in subscriptions to 
the amount of nearly $1,600. 

The meeting on First-day morning was large and 
satisfactory. A very attentive company listened to 
the presentation of the truths of the Gospel as un- 
derstood by those who addressed them. The posi- 
tion and mission of the Christ of God as manifested 
from the beginning,as declared by the prophet : “Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold I lay in Zion for a founda- 
tion, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone a 
sure foundation ; he that believeth shall not make 
haste.” This foundation stone of the spiritual build- 
ing, which was before Abraham, which followed the 
children of Israel, and of which spiritual rock they 
drank, which rock was Christ, was presented, as well 
as its further unfoldment in the life of Jesus Christ— 
who was proclaimed to be the chief Corner Stone of 
the structure from which every angle and partition is 
set and measured,—the model of excellence, the per- 
fect example, the true type of christian character, the 
manifestation of God’s love, or, “ God manifest in 
the flesh.” We were invited to build upon this found- 
ation of which it is declared : “ Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” 
a building that will stand the test of fire—not of 
hay, wood, or stubble, to be consumed, but of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, which are refined there- 
by. Building under the direction and in obedience 
to the voice of God in our souls, with those precious 
virtues enumerated by the apostle—adding to our 
faith virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godli- 
ness, brotherly kindness, and charity ; realizing the 
truth of the declaration, “ For if these things be in 
you and abound, they make you, that ye shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Not the least important, nor the least enjoyable 
part of Westbury Quarterly Meeting is the social 
mingling. The settlement of Friends about the meet- 
ing-house is compact, and it is essentially a Friends’ 
neighborhood. Many oftheir houses, built from sixty 
to one hundred years ago, give evidence in their large 
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rooms, high ceilings, and wide halls, that Friends in | 


that remote period were thrifty and liberal, and en- 
lightened in their appreciation of home comforts 
and enjoyments. One young Friend informed me: 
“Grandfather loved to entertain Friends, and built 
his house large, so that he could do so.” 

This feeling of hospitality has not been lost in 
transmission from parents to children, and from these 
comfortable and substantial homes a welcome is still 
kindly extended to the visiting Friend. 

Appreciative of these favors and kindnesses, 
we bid farewell to Westbury with the conviction 
strengthened, that it is good for us that we have in- 
herited the birthright of a Friend, and that we have 
not lost our inheritance. 

R. 8. Havivann. 


—Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting is now 
held at Plainfield altogether ; and Shrewsbury and 
Rahway Quarterly Meeting is hereafter to be held at 
Plainfield in Second and Eighth months, and at 
Shrewsbury in Fifth and Eleventh months. 


—Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at Gwynedd, 
on the 4th instant, was not so large as usual, the pro- 
tracted rains and hot weather no doubt deterring 
some living at a distance. In the religious meeting 
there were communications by David Newport, Joseph 
B. Livezey, Joel Lare, Nathaniel Richardson, Marga- 
retta Walton, and Thomas W. Stuckey. Inthe meet- 
ing for business, a minute of Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing, approving of the proposed visit of Catharine P. 
Foulke to Indiana Yearly Meeting, with authority to 
visit and appoint meetings, going and returning, was 
united with, and she was encouraged to proceed. The 
other business was of a routine character. 





FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


Sanpy Sprina, Md., Eighth month 8, 1887. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I LEFT Dunnings Creek for Unionville (Bald Eagle 
Meeting), via Bedford and Tyrone, on Second-day 
morning. I regretted that my time did not permit 
me to spend at least a day at the celebrated Bedford 
Springs. ‘The place has been thronged with visitors 
during the intensely hot weather of the past few 
weeks. On approaching Tyrone the scenery, as 
every one must know in these days of travel, be- 
comes very beautiful. The charming pictures were 
ever changing, now presenting the light green pas- 
tures on the lower slopes, intersected here and there 
by the clear mountain streams, reflecting the bright 
blue summer sky ; and now the darker green forests 
of mingled oak and spruce and pine, which clothed 
the steep mountain sides. At Tyrone we left the 
main line of the Pennsylvania railroad and turned 
toward the northeast, up the narrow Bald Eagle 
valley. This is quite closely shut in by the Bald 
Eagle range on the southeast and the Alleghanies on 
the northwest, and the soil and climate here are es- 
pecially favorable to fruit culture. My friend at 
Unionville has large apple orchards, and a fruit- 
house kept at an equal temperature through the en- 
tire year, where,some years, he has stored 3,000 
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bushels of fruit. Another house near by is for the 
manufacture of vinegar, with curious and _interegtj 
devices for its proper exposure to the air. Agm 
friend isa thoroughly consistent prohibitionist, his 
cider is never used for any other purpose! My meg. 
ing at Unionville was held in the “ Union meeting. 
house” which belongs, in common, to all of the re. 
ligious denominations, this being better adapted tp 
an evening meeting than the Friends’ meeting-houge, 
A large proportion of the audience were not Friends, 
and [ took the same general course in my treatment 
of my subject, taken at New Market and elsewhere 
At the close the Baptist minister of the place, ing 
few earnest words, expressed his sympathy with my 
work, and the hope that he might live to see the re. 
forms which I bad suggested, fully realized. He 
spoke especially of the admission of women to og 
colleges, and giving them equal facilities with mep 
in all respects. His daughter, who was present, isa 
graduate of Bucknell University at Lewisburg, being 
one of the first women ever admitted to that Uni. 
versity on equal terms with men. 

The next day I returned by the Bald Eagle Valley 
railroad to a point opposite the place of .my next 
meeting which was to be held at Centre meeting. 
house on Fourth-day, at 3 p.m. We crossed in 4 
carriage over the rough mountain road on “ Muncy 
Ridge,” and a few miles’ drive brought us to a beauti- 
ful valley called Half Moon, it is said either from the 
peculiar shape of the valley, and the outline of the 
surrounding ridges, or from the picture of a haif- 
moon found cut by the Indians on the trees around 
it. In either case the peculiar shape of the valley 
was probably the origin of the name. It is settled 
principally by Friends, and the meeting-house is not 
far from the centre of it. Here a small audience, 
chiefly Friends, assembled at 3 p. m., and I addressed 
them as I did Friends at Huntington and elsewhere. 
I could not expect, anywhere, greater interest, nor 
more earnest attention. I should say that both here 
and at Bald Eagle Meeting (Unionville) there are 
good First-day schools which have been in existence 
about as long as any in our religious Society. 

The only remaining meeting within the limits of 
Centre Quarter, was “ West Branch,” on the Gram- 
pian Hills,a few miles beyond Curwensville, Ire 
turned to the railroad over Muncy Ridge the same 
evening, and went on to Curwensville, via Tyrone 
and the Clearfield railroad. This was my first,ride 
over this interesting road and I regretted, at first, 
that it was to be taken in the night; but the moon 
was just full, and the night was fine, and I soon found 
that I had no cause to regret it. The road passes 
over the Alleghanies, and in some places along nat 
row passes and over deep gorges, and the scenery 8 
very fine. The horse shoe curve on this road is even 
sharper and seems more dangerous than that on the 
more familiar Pennsylvania railroad above Altoona 
The train runs up one side of a deep gorge, crosses It, 
where there is a fill of one hundred and sixteen feet 
deep, with avery sharp curve, and returns parallel 
down the gorge on the other side. The curve is 0 
sharp that the long coal trains that pass over this 
road so much have to be pushed behind by one o 
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two engines as they are passing around it. I stood 
on the back platform as we ascended the mountains, 
and the full moon lighting up the tops of the higher 
peaks, and casting dark shadows into the deep valleys 
produced.a very fine effect. I reached Curwensville 
about ten, and was there met by appointment, by a 
kind friend residing in the town. The next morning 
I was driven five miles overa rough country, remind- 
ing one a good deal of the vicinity of Mt. Pleasant in 
Ohio, by its numerous round-topped wooded hills, 
(though this seems a less productive farming country) 
to the mid-week meeting, at West Branch. Like such 
meetings almost every where, it was very small, al- 
though the whole number of Friends belonging to 
this meeting is considerable. Joseph M. Spencer and 
Nathan Moore appeared in the ministry. My meet- 
ing was appointed for the evening, in the village of 
Pennsville, a mile or two from the meeting-house, as 
the hall there could be more easily lighted, and the 
attendance would be better in the village. I was 
much surprised to find, at this remote point, and in 
so thinly settled a country place, so large a number 
out to hear a lecture on education on a hot mid-sum- 
mer night. The hall is quite a large one, holding 
some three hundred persons, and it was almost filled 


‘—being quite the largest audience which I have met 


this summer. Great interest is felt here in educational 
and literary subjects, and they maintain a good liter- 
ary society which has quite a large library, and meets 
regularly every two weeks, even through the summer 
months. I can safely say that I never addressed a 
more interested and appreciative audience than this 
one at Pennsville. on the Grampian Hills. I believe 
that it was at West Branch meeting here, that the 
first First-day school among Friends in this genera- 
tion was established, about thirty years ago. As it 
was thought that fully one half the audience were 
Friends, or closely connected with Friends, my ad- 
dress, while partly general, was partly especially to 
them—upon the condition, past and present, and the 
needs to-day, of our schools and other institutions of 
learning. 

Returning from Curwensville I enjoyed by day- 
light the fine scenery on the Clearfield road over the 
Alleghanies, and, via Tyrone, Harrisburg, and Balti- 
more, reached Sandy Spring on Seventh-day morn- 
ing. On Seventh-day afternoon a large company of. 
children with their parents and friends, were as- 
sembled for a lawn party and picnic given to the 
“ Band of Hope,” the highly appropriate name of the 
company of children and young people enlisted in 
the cause of temperance. The day was most pro- 
pitious, and no more charming spot could have been 
selected than the green lawn and deeply shaded 
chestnut grove where the exercises were held. It 
was very pleasant to see that there were representa- 
tives from all classes of society, and that Friends were 
freely mingling with those of all other religious de- 
nominations in carrying forward this great work. 
The “ Bow of Promise” was erected over the stand, 
and the children performed well the various parts as- 
signed them, making tlie day a complete success. 
After the lunch was served I spoke to them upon the 
early training of the children in the cause of temper- 


ance, and the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. A number of former Swarthmore students 
were present, from this and other neighborhoods, and 
several who are entered for the first time for the com- 
ing year. 

On First-day morning I attended the meeting at 
Sandy Spring. There are few country places which 
I have ever visited where so large a meeting assem- 
bles as here. The house was quite well filled in both 
ends. The movement among Friends of the other 
branch to reéstablish their meeting here, after it has 
been discontinued for many years, has taken away a 
few of our members who have been in sympathy 
with them, but it has made but little difference in the 
size of our meetings. They have built a new meet- 
ing-house and established a monthly meeting here 
called Ashton, but their accessions have been chiefly 
from among those not members among Friends be- 
fore. There is a well managed Friends’ school at this 
place, which is among the most promising of our pre- 
paratory schools for Swarthmore College, and which 
sends us several students the coming year. There is 
also a good First-day school, but it is discontinued 
during a portion of the summer months. 

My meeting on education was held in the meet- 
ing-house in the afternoon, at 4 o’clock. It was com- 
posed mostly of Friends, and I addressed them as I 
have such meetings elsewhere, and I found here, as I 
had reason to expect, a deep interest in all educa- 
tional matters. Some questions were asked me at the 
close of my address. One of these was, “ How farm- 
ers could afford the expense necessary to give their 
children a college education?” My reply was that 
by endowments we were already able to cheapen ed- 
ucation to a large number, and that I hoped that in 
time the college would be so well..endowed that it 
could afford to give an education to all, free of charge 
for tuition, as is already done by so many of our de- 
nominational colleges. I closed by earnestly appeal- 
ing to all Friends, according to the measure of their 
ability, to see to it that our only college, upon which 
so much of the future good of our children and of 
our religious Society depends, should never be per- 
mitted to fail of its high purpose through lack of ad- 
equate endowments. 

Epwarp H. Maai.u. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Prof. Beardsley recently attended the Annual 
Convention of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. He has also been attending, during the pres- 
ent week, the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held in Columbia 
College, New York. 

—The 10.000 new circulars on the Manual Train- 
ing Department have nearly all been sent out; 
Friends wishing to see them, and not having received 
a copy, please send to the College for them. 


Hypocrisy is not an attractive trait of character ; 
but even hypocrisy is not so bad as the shameless 
exhibit of evil. A Talmudic proverb says that “ It’s 
a good sign that a man is capable of being ashamed.’’ 
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VIVISECTION. 


A FRIEND sends us a copy of the pamphlet issued 
by “The American Society for the Restriction of 
Vivisection,” asking that some notice of the pamphlet 
may be given in this paper, which we readily do, 
though feeling that there are few among our readers 
who need to be reminded that great cruelties are per- 
petrated upon tlie creatures that serve us, or minis- 
ter to our physical wants, in connection with the prac- 
tice of vivisection. While the life of a man is more 
than the life of a beast, and whatever can be learned 
through the investigation of animal tissue that will 
benefit the human family, and enable the surgeon 
and physician to treat with greater certainty the “ ills 
that flesh is heir to,” should not be hindered, yet 
we are quite satisfied that our friends who have 
united in this effort to restrict vivisection have a 
clear case against the barbarities of the practice and 
should be sustained in every reasonable effort to 
bring the experiments which the scientific inquiry of 
the age seems to make necessary within the limits 
of humanity and justice. 

Frances Power Cobbe is quoted as saying: 

“Modern vivisection may be defined to be the 
limitless invention, performance, and repetition, by 
scores of inquirers, of every kind and sort of opera- 
tion on every portion of the living frames of animals, 
and preéminently of the most sensitive animals. 
Brains, nerves, eyes, hearts, veins, intestines, bones, 
limbs, and skin,—nothing escapes, and no part fails 
to afford a practically boundless field for the ingenu- 
ity of the physiologist ; or if the imagination of one 


ever flags, it is soon stimulated into double activity 
to disprove the boasted discoveries of another. 

“We stand, in truth, face to face with a new vice 
—new, at least, in its vast modern development, and 
the passion wherewith it is pursued—the Vice of Sci- 
entific Cruelty. It is not the old vice of cruelty for 
cruelty’s sake ; of that even the worst physiologist may 


probably be acquitted. It is, in strict ethical defini- 
tion, the fault of indifference to a great moral consid- 
eration (namely, that of the sufferings caused by our 
actions) raised to the rank of a vice by the enormous 
extent to which it is carried. The vivisector ought to 
be stopped in pursuing his (otherwise) lawful end of 
advancing physiological science, by the consideration 
that his means of advancing it involve a moral 
offense, (theologically viewed the sin) of causing tor- 
ture worse than death to guiltless creatures. This 
consideration, as has been said, ought to stop him, 
just as any other man ought to be stopped in pursu- 
ing any legitimate end (e. g., the advancement of the 
interests of his country or family), if he find he can 
not carry it out without employing immoral means, 
deceit, robbery, persecution, treachery, er any other 
unrighteous mode of action.” 

Henry J. Bigelow, Professor of Surgery in Harvard 
College, adds his testimony to the evils of the prac- 
tice as follows : 

“How few facts of immediate considerable value 
to our race have of laté years been extorted from the 
dreadful sufferings of dumb animals, the cold-blooded 
cruelties now more and more practiced under the 
authority of Science! The reaction which follows 
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every excess will in time bear indignantly upon thig 
Until then, it is dreadful to think how many poor 
animals will be subjected to excruciating agony, ag 
one medical college after another becomes penetrateg 
with the idea that vivisection is a part of modem 
teaching, and that, to hold way with other instity. 
tions, they, too, must have their vivisector, their 
mutilated dogs, their Guinea-pigs, their rabbits, their 
chamber of torture and of horrors to advertise ag g 
laboratory.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE NEW INDIAN LAW. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IN a recent number of the INTELLIGENCER AND Joy. 
NAL you print a letter by Senator Dawes, purporti 
to give the “ sober facts” by which the new Land. 
in-Severalty Indian law can be judged. Your read. 
ers are surely entitled to know whether he has given 
the “ sober facts,” or not. It seems clear to me that 
he is mistaken on some important points. 

1. Senator Dawes says: “In the outset, let me 
correct a mistake as to the scope of this law, which 
I see prevails in some quarters, into which I infer 
from your editorial of 2lst of May you may your 
selves have fallen. This law requires nothing tobe 
done, forces nothing upon the Indians.” (The italics 
are the Senators.) Now, the law, a copy of which is 
before me, provides that the “ President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby authorized, whenever in 
his opinion any reservation, or any part thereof, of 
such Indians, is advantageous for agricultural and 
grazing purposes, to cause said reservation, or any 
part thereof, to be surveyed, or re-surveyed if neces- 
sary, and to allot the lands in said reservation insey- 
eralty to any Indian located thereon, in quantities as 
follows,” (giving the amount to which each is en- 
titled.) Section two of the act provides “ that all allot 
ments set apart under the provisions of this act shall 
be selected by the Indians. . . . Provided, 
that if any one entitled to an allotment shall fail to 
make a selection within four years after the Presi- 
dent shall direct that allotments may be made ons 
particular reservation, the Secretary of the Interior 
may direct the agent of such tribe or band, if such 
there be, and if there be no agent, then a special 
agent appointed for that purpose, to make aselection 
for such Indian, which selection shall be allotted as 
in cases where selections are made by the Indians, 
and patents shall issue in like manner.” There isnot 
a word in the law requiring the consent of the In- 
dian. He “shall” make his selection of an allotment 
within four years, or it will’ be made for him by an 
agent selected for that purpose. And it will bere 
membered by those familiar with the subject, that 
after the bill had passed the Senate, the proper com- 
mittee of the House agreed to an amendment pro 
viding that the act should not go into effect in rela 
tion to any reservation, until a majority of the In- 
dians on such reservation had agreed to it; and that 
the committee subsequently struck out the amend- 
ment on the demand of Senator Dawes, because, a 
he said, it would defeat the object of the bill. The 


\The language of the law, as quoted, appears to be that the 
Secretary of the Interior ‘‘may ” direct it to be made.—Eps. 
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President is authorized to enforce the law without 
reference to the wishes of the Indians. 

9, Senator Dawes says the law “ only authorizes 
the President and his Secretary to do the things 
therein provided when in his judgment the good of 
the Indian will be promoted thereby.” As will be 
seen by the clause of the law already quoted, there 
js no such reservation. On the contrary, the law 
provides as a reason, and the only reason, for the 
sub-division and allotment of a reservation, not that 
the President may think “the good of the Indian 
will be promoted thereby,” but when “in his opin- 
jon any reservation in any part thereof Se aan as is 
advantageous for agricultural or grazing purposes, 
that is, fit for settlement by white men. 

3. Senator Dawes says “the act is a part of a 
method of treating the Indian question which has 
been more or less vigorously pursued for the last 
eight years, and which may be summed up in one 
single sentence, viz.: An effort to make something out of 
the Indian.” (These italics are also the Senator’s.) 
And he says that the result “ has been simply marvel- 
lous.” The result has been “ marvellous.” History 
may be challenged to produce an instance in which 
so great progress was made in the improvement of 
any savage: people, but it has not been done in eight 
years. It is clearly and indisputably the result of the 
wise policy adopted by General Grant more than 
twenty years ago. [General Grant became President 
in 1869.—Ebs. ] 

4. Senator Dawes says: “the ruling idea of this 
law is that for the first time it gives the President 
authority to deal with the individual Indian. Hith- 
erto he has had power to deal only with the tribe, 
not with the individual,” and he says this in face of 
the fact that in numerous instances allotments have 
been made and patents issued to individual Indians 
in various tribes, and they are now being issued to the 
Indians on the Tulallip reservation, in Washington 
Territory. The difference between the former prac- 
tice and the Dawes act is, that heretofore the Presi- 
dent has dealt only with the individual Indian when 
he was thought to be prepared for citizenship, but 
under the new law he must deal with the blanket 
Indian just as he does with the civilized one. 

5. Senator Dawes says: “The design of tbe 
Severalty law is to give the President power to take 
these individual Indians, (those that have been edu- 
cated at Hampton, Carlisle, and other Indian schools), 
out on the reservations, and aid them in the estab- 
lishment of an individual home, such as a white man 
has,” and this he says, while the law makes no such 
distinction, but merely authorizes the President to 
do what the Senator suggests; but the “ design ” of 
the law is and was a wholly different thing. It was, 
as was declared before its enactment, and has been 
repeated and reiterated since, to break up the tribal 
organization, destroy the reservations, and let every 
Indian take care of himself. 

I have not discussed the wisdom of the enact- 
ment, my only purpose being to call attention to 
what I deem serious errors in the Senator’s “sober 
facts.” Joun J. JANNEY. 


Columbus, O., Seventh month 28. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MORE MALE TEACHERS NEEDED. 

WE justly recognize the building of good character 
as the highest aim and the noblest result of school 
education. But do our educators and our school 
authorities show, by their selection of teachers, that 
they are aware that, in building up good character, 
there are masculine as well as feminine elements to 
be recognized? When we find in a school corps 
sixty women to one man,or even find schools in 
which pupils, up to the day of their graduation from 
the High Schools, have never been under a male 
teacher, we cannot help asking if this ought to be? 

We look at this question principally in regard to 
the forination of character. We have no disposition 
to disparage one sex or exalt the other. Admitting 
that one sex is the equal of the other in intellect, in 
teaching ability, in controlling and governing power, 
we claim it is for the moral good of the pupils, of both 
sexes. We presuppose, of course, that the teachers 
selected are such teachers as deserve the name, and 
are selected not simply because of their sex, or be- 
cause one will work more cheaply than the other. 

There is little question that, for primary and in- 
termediate work, the average woman does better 
than the average man. She is more likely to be 
patient, hopeful, reasonable, and sympathizing. But 
during the early period of schoo! instruction, the 
difference of sex ‘in affecting character is much less 
than in late years. When boys and girls are ap- 
proaching the period of maturity, their character is 
more susceptible to formative influences from the 
outside world. The boy often becomes too wise for 
feminine control, either at home or at school. He 
puts on that superior masculine knowingness which 
ignores woman’s views of life, and he claims for him- 
self a man’s way of looking at things. It is a lucky 
thing for a lad of this sort to have a wise father, or a 
sensible older brother, to take some of this conceit 
out of him. But if he have or have not either of 
these, there never is a time in his life when he needs 
more a manly teacher to show him, by precept and 
example, the way in which men look at education 
and at life. The influence of a good woman is a 
blessing to a lad; but there are many things which a 
man can do for him which a woman cannot. A 
young man who can not only teach and govern his 
boys well, but who can be their leader in the ball 
game, in the gymnasium, in rowing, swimming, 
hunting, or in other such things that boys delight in, 
commands the avenues to certain parts of their 
nature which a woman seldom can reach. Or, if 
he be deficient in all these things, if he knows 
men and the ways of men, and can present the 
boys with high ideas of temperance, honor, truth, 
purity, from a man’s standpoint, even if he say 
no more and no better than a woman would, it 
makes a deeper impression. He helps to do away 
with that miserable delusion, too often promoted by 
the conduct and the statements of well-meaning per- 
sons, that high ideals of right are for women, and 
that men have a different and a lower standard. 

If a boy were taught only by male teachers from 
his early years, he would be very likely to lack some 
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of the best elements of character. The English 
schoolboy, as depicted in many books, is an ex- 
ample of a rough, even brutalized character, largely 
due to a training too exclusively masculine. The 
masters, like the boys, have been trained in the 
same rough way, and often seek to develop only the 
coarser and more combative spirit of their lads. 

But the girl needs good masculine training as well 
as the boy does. Sheis likely to form false estimates 
of manly character. Cheap novels, or silly asso- 
ciates of either sex, often shape her notions of men. 
She becomes impatient of the mbral control of one 
of her own sex. She is more likely to listen to good 
sense from a kind and judicious man than from any 
woman. He stands, to her mind,as a representative 
of masculine judgment upon conduct, and he is, con- 
sequently, listened to and respected. The influence 
of a man of the right sort upon the girl is often as 
salutary and as ennobling as that cf a woman of the 
right sort upon the boy. 

Coéducation of the sexes is now pretty generally 
accepted as the best thingfor our youth. Is there 
any reason why there should not be more equality in 
numbers among teachers of the two sexes ? 

The principal reason, hitherto, for the enormous 
and the increasing disparity of numbers has been 
the fact that women could be employed for lower 
wages. This reason still exists, but is less forcible 
than it once was. But another reason is, that Boards 
of Education have not considered the importance of 
having men in their schools to help in building up 
the right character among their boys and girls. 

Somewhere in every system of graded schools, 
and especially above the sixth grade, there ought to 
be a considerable proportion of male teachers; prin- 
cipally with reference to this matter of building up 
the best character among boys and girls. 

A man ofthe right sort in the grammar school will 
do much to send the boys up to the high school. 
The absence of men in the upper-grade work and 
in the high school does much to make boys be- 
lieve that book knowledge is a kind of attainment 
suitable for women only. When there is a right pro- 
portion of male and female teachers in the upper 
grades and in the high schools, we shall see fewer 
graduating classes in high schools numbering at least 
twelve girls to one boy.—H. L. Botrwoop in Illinois 
School Journal. 


Tue claim that the use of beer will diminish 
drunkenness and largely take the place of spirits, is 
not borne out by Parliamentary report in Belgium. 
This report says intemperance is spreading fearfully 
in the kingdom. Next to Bavaria, Belgium has the 
reputation of being the country where most beer is 
consumed, the amount per year being 240 liters, or 
over fifty-two gallons per head. It also: comes next 
to Russia and Denmark in the consumption of spirits; 
the amount consumed of the latter being thirteen 
liters per head a year.— Union Signal. 


Ir sometimes requires an intense heat to separate 
the precious metal from the ore; but when once the 
metal begins to run, the business is soon completed. 
—Diuiwyn’s “ REr.ecrions.” 


Sa 
From Scribner’s Magazine. 
DISILLUSION. 

BY MARY w. PLUMMER. 

MORNING. 

COME, sweet, the world is wide ; so, hand in hand 
Let us fare forth to win our victories. : 

Thou shalt be queen of beauty and of love, 

As in the old, bright days of tournament ; 

And I will wear thy colors in my heart, 

And on my brow the seal invisible 

Of thy true kiss ; so shall before me fall 

All shapes of evil that infest the light. 

Then, when the jousts are ended and the games, 

Thou shalt sit proudly upright in thy place, 

And while the world is wondering, all agaze, 

Lo! at thy feet my garlands shall be laid; 

For half my strength is thine, being come from thee, ° 

And that sweet faith that armors me anew. 
EVENING. 


The days are short’ning,—wilt forgive me, heart, 
For the long turmoil I have led thee through 
Andtonoend? I meant it otherwise, 

But one right arm is weak against the world. 
Here on thy shoulder let me rest my head, 

My weary head that aches from life’s long din; 
And in thy comforting let me forget 

The disappointment and the hidden foe, 

And all that made my days a vulgar strife, 
Unheralded, untrumpeted, uncrowned ; 

My strength is weak beside thy steadfastness, 
And there takes refuge. If thou cherish it, 
Then, to have failed, and yet to win thy smile 
Ah, love. is victory beyond desert ! 


DEATHLESS. 


THERE lies in the centre of each man’s heart 
A longing and love for the good and pure, 
And if but an atom, or a larger part, 
I tell you this shall endure, endure, 
After the body has gone to decay— 
Yea, after the world has passed away. 


The longer I live and the more I see 

Of the struggle of souls toward heights above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me, 

That the universe rests on the shoulders of Love— 
A Love so limitless, deep, and broad 
That men have renamed it and called it God. 


And nothing that ever was born or evolved, 
Nothing created by light or force, 
But deep in its system there lies dissolved 
A shining drop from the great Love Source— 
A shining drop that shall live for aye 
Tho’ kingdoms may perish, and stars may die. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


TIME flies in busy vales below ; 
But here above he drops his wings, 
He climbs with footstep calm and slow, 
Or pauses while the gay lark sings. 


Time snatches from us, so it seems, 
In busy towns each happy hour; 

But here above he gives sweet dreams, 
Through cloudless days in some still bower. 














Time carries us to Death’s dark gate 
With hurried flight, in vales below ; 
But here above he seems to wait, 
And only bids us higher go. . 


For on the mountain slopes we learn 
One lesson from our teacher, Time: 
'Tis we who give him wings to earn 
What they alone can reach who climb. 
—Academy. 


SS 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION. 
IN training schools for nurses, women are taught 
nursing in a scientific manner, and, at the same time 
are furnished with the means of support while learn- 
ing their business. When the two years of study de- 
manded by the best schools are finished, the gradu- 
ate has a wide choice as to the field she will occupy, 
or the particular branch of the profession she will 
pursue. Much depends upon her previous education, 
tastes, and ability. She may fit herself to become 
the superintendent of a training school, or to take 
charge of the nursing in a hospital, asylum, or other 
institutions where trained nursing has not yet been 
introduced. She may become the night superintend- 
ent,or a head nurse of a ward in a hospital where 
there is a training school already established. The 
great majority of the graduates take up what is 
technically called “ private nursing,” that is, the care 
of patients in theirown homes. Competent nurses 
receive from $15 to $25 a.week. While in most de- 
partments of woman’s work there is intense compe- 
tition, it is most emphatically true that this calling 
is not overcrowded. In an address to the nurses of 
the training school in connection with the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, delivered last year, 
Dr. William Richardson said: “ The supply of grad- 
uates from well organized training schools still falls 
far short of the demand. There were in Boston, 
May 13th, 1886, one hundred and sixty-three trained 
nurses registered at the registry at Boylston Place, 
and yet on that day, wishing to obtain the services 
of one of these nurses, I found that there were but 
ten disengaged, and several of these had only just 
reported for duty. Nor was this experience an ex- 
ceptional one. While the supply in our own city 
falls far short of the demand, many of the cities of 
this country have no supply at all, and applications 
are constantly being received even here for nurses to 
go and settle in this or that city of the Union.” Ifa 
woman, on graduating, were to obtain letters of in- 
troduction to one or two prominent physicians in any 
city where there was not a training school, show her 
diploma, and announce her intention of settling 
there, she would soon be furnished with more work 
than she could attend to, and could, in many cases, 
make her own terms. People are becoming fully 
alive to the importance of skillful nursing in serious 
illness. From its price it is still a luxury that can 
only be had by the opulent, and they will have it at 
any cost. So much for the pecuniary aspect of the 
subject, a very important one to most of those who 
engage in the work. There are other sides to it that 
can only be briefly alluded to here. No work de- 
mands more entire self-devotion than this ; a good 
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nurse can not and will not think first of herself. It 
calls into exercise those graces and virtues that are 
essential to the highest development of womanhood, 
—patience, tenderness, gentleness, a wise discretion, 
a firmness that is as far removed from sternness as it 
is from weakness, a self-control that sets free all the 
powers of mind and body for the service of others.— 
ELIZABETH Rosinson Scovit, in Good Housekeeping. 


TORNADOES AND CYCLONES. 


WHEN the conditions of atmospheric instability 

have given birth to a tornado, the fact is announced 

to the observer by a sudden gathering of dark, swift- 

whirling clouds, from which depends a writhiag, ser- 

pent-like body formed of condensed vapor. This 

writhing column extends rapidly downward until it 

touches the earth. When it attains the surface it be- 

comes audible from the violent rending actions which 

it creates upon that surface. As soon as the whirl is 
created it begins to move away —generally toward the 

northeast—for the evident reason that the upper cold 

layer of air against which it originates has, in the 

northern hemisphere, a movement in that direction. 
In its path over the surface the circling movement of 
the writhing air and the sucking action of the partial 
vacuum in the central portion of the shaft combine 
to bring about an extreme devastation. On the out- 
side of the whirl the air, which rushes in a circling 
path toward the vortex, overturns all movable ob- 
jects, and in the center these objects, if they are not 
too heavy, are sucked up as by a great air pump. 
Thus the roofs of houses—bodies of men and ani- 
mals—may be lifted to great elevations until they are 
tossed-by the tumultuous movements beyond the 
limits of the ascending currents and fall back upon 
the earth. Where the centre of the whirlwind passes 
over a building the sudden decrease in the pressure 
of the outer air often causes the atmosphere which is 
contained within the walls suddenly to press against 
the sides of the structure so that these sides are quick- 
ly driven outward as if by a charge of gunpowder. It 
is not unlikely that the diminution of pressure brought 
about by the passage of the interior of the whirl 
over a building may be about as much as is indicated 
by the fall of 4 inches in the barometer. This is 
equivalent to a change in the pressure amounting to 
about 300 pounds to the square foot. This force op- 
erates to burst out the walls of a building. It is not 
improbable that the diminution of pressure may be 
much greater than this; but even the amount named 
is sufficient to account for the bursting out of the 
frail-walled structures which these devastating move- 
ments encounter in the western parts of the United 
States. The way in which these tornado-whirls are 
formed differs in certain essential particulars from the 
way in which whirl-winds are created, as has been well 
shown by Professor Ferrel. The most important 
points of difference are as follows: The dust-whirls 
are due to the heating of a thin layer of air next the 
ground. The small mass of this layer prevents its 
upward whirling from bringing about any powerful 
movements of the atmosphere. In the tornado the 
heat of the lower air has a different origin. Whena 
cyclone passes over the surface of the country, cer- 
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tain peculiar movements of the atmosphere which it 
produces bring large volumes of the warm and 
moistened air to the earth’s surface and overlay 
them by acool stratum. This layer of warm, moist 
air tends to rise up for the same reason that the thin 
layer of dry air which forms the dust-whirl is im- 
pelled upward, but on account of its great mass the 
intensity of the upward urgence is far greater. In 
the sand-whirl, the upward motion begins close to the 
earth’s surface, for the reason that the stratum which 
is impelled upward is very thin, but in the tornado 
the stratum of heated air is usually about a thousand 
feet thick; therefore its whirling action naturally 
originates at the upper surface of the hot layer, for 
it is at that point the upward motion begins. Start- 
ing in this upper region, the whirl extends pro- 
gressively downward, just as in the bath-tub the 
whirl extends progressively upward from the point 
at which the motion originated, until the whirl may 
touch the surface of the earth. When these whirls 
begin they only involve a small part of the air about 
the point of origin, and so the acquired velocity of 
the particles when they come to the center is not 
great; but gradually they suck air from farther and 
farther away. As the field of supply becomes larger, 
and the particles move from a greater distance, they 
approach that centre with greater and greater speed, 
and the spiral widens and turns with accelerated 
velocity. The longer the journey of the particle, the 
swifter its whirling motion becomes. 

Fortunately the paths of tornadoes are ordinarily 
very narrow—the widest have a diameter of less 
than two miles; the narrowest of only forty feet. In 
most cases a tornado is seriously destructive over a 
width not exceeding five hundred feet. The length 
of the tornado’s path across the country does not 
commonly exceed thirty miles, and it generally tra- 
verses the distance in about an hour. When the up- 
ward corkscrew motion of the outer part of the spiral 
and the swifter uprush of the air through the central 
shaft have drained away the most of the warm air 
which gave birth to the motion, the tornado dies 
away. The equilibrium of the air-masses is for a time 
restored, the heavier air has fallen down upon the 
surface, and the warm air, spreading laterally as it 
attains the level to which it tends, comes into a state 
of quiet. Assuming the width of the destruction 
brought about by the storm at six hundred feet, and 
the length of its journey at thirty miles, we find that 
the area of its devastation amounts to about two 
thousand acres, or to a square area about two miles 
on a side. Over this area the destruction is ordi- 
narily more complete than that which occurs in the 
most severe earthquakes.—N. 8S. SHALER, in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

Corron is not a fibre, but a plant hair. It holds to 
be spun into a thread because of peculiar twists in 
each hair, shown under the microscope, especially in 
polarized light. Linen thread may be spun because 
the flax fibres have certain roughnesses on their sur- 
faces, which enable them to cling together. Hence it 
is impossible to make as fine linen as cotton cloth, 
but it is much stronger.— Exchange. 


THE “GREAT AUK” EXTINCT. 


SIXTY or seventy years ago the birds were exceed. 
ingly common along the northern coast, Coming gy. 
far south as Nahant. But warfare was commenced 
upon them, and, though it hardly seems _posgipj 
their extermination is doubtless complete, the last 
living bird having been killed in 1844, on a group of 
islands called Funglasker, off the south-west Coast of” 
Iceland. 

In the last century, these birds, which were | 
handsome, and striking in appearance, were common, 
at the Faroe Islands; and, as they were found ‘to hy 
good eating, they were slaughtered by the boatload 
not only for immediate use but to be dried and pre- 
served. They were finally driven to a desolate rock 
that was considered inaccessible ; but one calm day 
a Faroese vessel succeeded in making a landing, ang 
the crew destroyed nearly the entire rookery. A fey 
birds escaped to sea and returned after the departur. 
of the men, and for a time were safe. Then, as if ng. 
ture herself were in league against them, the rock,g 
few years later, was engulfed by a submarine erup- 
tion. 

The few remaining great auks now assembled an¢ 
formed a rookery on a rock called Eldey, where, for 
fourteen years, they lived a precarious existence, 
During that time sixty of their number were taken, 
and finally the last pair was destroyed. Their hig 
tory in other localities is very similar to this. That 
the birds were once common on the Maine coastig 
shown by the fact that their bones are found in the 
oyster-shell heaps at various parts of the shore. 

At the same time and in the same locality with 
the great auk, lived the Labrador duck, a fine bird, 
quite rare even in collections, and now totally ex- 
tinct. The last known living specimen was killed by 
Colonel Wedderburn, of Halifax, in 1852. 

In a similar way the curious dodo, which wasa 
giant pigeon, was exterminated. The sailors who 
visited the Island of Mauritius used to kill them in 
mere wanton sport. 

The notornis, a beautiful rail of New Zealand, has 
become extinct probably within the memory of some 
of our readers, its, extermination also being due to 
man. And in our own time we see the buffalo being 
crowded farther and farther into the mountains, and 
almost exterminated from our Western plains— 
Charles Frederick Holder, in St. Nicholas. 


Art last the great Newberry library in Chicago, 
which has been so long talked of, is about to become 


a fact. The Tribune states that the trustees of the 
Library Fund have decided on the old Newbery 
Homestead on the North side, as the site for the 
building, and have chosen W. F. Poole, of the Chica 
go Public Library, to be the librarian. The fundis 
enormous; Mr. Poole thinks it will amount to $2,000; 
000, besides the sum necessary to put up a building 
and purchase, say, 50,000 books for a beginning. 


Aut the men appeal to our better nature. The 
good call out our admiration, love, and esteem,—the 
bad our charity, patience, hope, power of encourage 
ment, and helpfulness-—W. M. BickNett.- 
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COSTLY “ TEMPLES.” 
COMMENTING upon the proposition to build a 
“ magnificent cathedral” of the Episcopal church 
in New York City (at a cost of a million of dollars), 
The Friend (Philadelphia) says : 

“The disposition which, with increasing wealth, 
has been manifested of later years in this country to 
puild costly and ornamental places for worship, has 
long seemed to us asad mistake. Ifa wealthy congre- 
gation can appropriate $100,000, or several times that 
amount, for building purposes, instead of expending 
the whole amount on one edifice for themselves, 
would it not be doing far more to advance the cause 
of religion if they would content themselves with a 
house of moderate cost, and se the remainder in the 
erection of meeting houses in other localities where 
the people were less able to bear the expense? Or in 
some other of the many ways in which they could 
imitate Him whom they profess to serve, and who 
went about Judea doing good to man? 

“Under the Jewish dispensation, there was an out- 
ward temple at Jerusalem in which worship was 
offered to the Almighty ; but our Saviour instructed 
the woman at the well of Samaria that the hour had 
come in which worship was to be in spirit; and was 
not to be confined to any place. But now, under the 
government of Christ, his faithful followers are the 
temples, in which He abides, as Paul said to the Cor- 
inthians, ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God?’ ‘The temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are’ Tocall, in these Gospel days, the buildings of 
brick, stone, or wood, in which the worshippers meet, 
the ‘temples of God,’ has a tendency to invest them 
with a sacredness which belongs not to any outward 
things.” 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


RICHARD BINNS writes to British Friend as fol- 
ows: It is very gratifying to find that the principle 
of international arbitration has taken such hold of 
the members of the House of Commons that within 
three days, and without persuasion, eighty-two mem- 
bers have just signed a memorial to the President and 
Congress of the United States, asking them to take 
the necessary steps for concluding a treaty with our 
Government, which shall stipulate that any differ- 
ences or disputes arising between the two Govern- 
ments,which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, 
shall be referred to arbitration; and promising, in the 
event of such a proposal emanating from Congress, 
to use their best influence to ensure its acceptance by 
the Government of Great Britain. Andrew Carnegie, 
a leading Pittsburg iron manufacturer, and well- 
known philanthropist, met several friends of the 
peace cause ata conference on the 15th inst., called 
by the Workmen’s Peace Association, in order to dis- 
cuss the proposal. Eight members of Parliament 
were present. Thos. Burt, M. P., took the chair. 
Andrew Carnegie entered very heartily into the 





“question, and thought the present a very favorable 


time to take action in the direction proposed, as all 
political parties in the United States now make in- 
ternational arbitration a part of their platform. He 
spoke of the action taken by our Government in sub- 
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mitting the Alabama dispute to arbitration as one of 
the noblest steps, if not the noblest and grandest, 
ever taken between two great nations, considering 
the good influence it had exerted, and would con- 
tinue to exert, throughout the world. 





LOW PRICES, HIGH WAGES, SMALL 
PROFITS. 


FROM an article with the above title, in the Century 
Magazine, by Edward Atkinson, of Boston, we quote 
the following introduction: The minds of many 
persons have been and are greatly disturbed because 
there has been in recent years a great reduction in 
the prices of nearly all the leading articles of com- 
merce, the principal decline dating substantially 
from the year 1873. This decline in prices began 
soon after the war in the United States, but the 
general decline in all countries on a specie basis may 
be dated from 1873. 

By whatever standard prices are measured (and 
there are many carefully compiled tables), the aver- 
age is found to be lower at the present time than at 
any period since a date anterior to the year 1850, in 
which year the great supply of gold from California, 
and a little later from Australia, began to effect the 
volume of the money metals of the world. 

In most of the discussions of the money question 
this great fall in prices bas been treated as if it were 
a misfortune, and it is often held that any measure 
of legislation ought to be adopted which might tend 
to check it. Is not this a very partial and one-sided 
view of the subject ? 

Sonie one has wisely and wittily said that “it does 
much matter what happens to the millionaire—how 
is it with the million?” 

If it shall appear that out of this great reduction 
in prices the millions have gained higher wages; that 
hundreds of thousands of families have gained better 
homes and greater comfort in life; while those who 
have suffered temporary loss have been only the rich 
who have been incapable of adjusting themselves to 
the new conditions, or the unskilled poor who have 
been unable to grasp the greater opportunities for 
welfare which invention has offered them, then may 
we not come to the conclusion that diminished 
profits and low prices are merely the complement of 
higher wages and lower cost, and are, therefore, most 
certain indications of general progress from poverty 
to welfare, yet still leaving the problem open, how to 
help the unskilled poor? 

It will be remembered that it has been stated that 
so far as the great mass of the people of this and 
of other lands are concerned, about one-half the cost 
of living is the price paid for the materials for food, 
the cost of food to common laborers who have fami- 
lies to support being as a rule much more than one- 
half their income. 

The question of interest to those who assume to 
be strictly “the working classes” is not so much 
what the price of the necessities of life may be, as it 
is how many portions of food, fuel, and clothing each 
one can buy at the retail shops in which they deal, 
and how good a shelter each one can procure for one 
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day’s or one year’s earnings. In other words, what 
is, or what has been, the value of a day’s labor when 
converted into the commodities which are necessary 
to existence ? 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—As Edwin Emory, of East Baltimore, was on his way 
down South Broadway, a small dog ran up to him, acting 
in a strange manner. The little fellow jumped on him and 
licked his hands, and occasionally snapped and whined. 
Thinking of hydrophobia, Mr. Emory kicked the dog, 
which then ran in front of him, and, posing in a begging 
position, began to beat the air with his front legs. Finally 
Mr. Emory discovered a large pin sticking in the dog’s 
foot, and took him in his arms and pulled it ent. As soon 
as relieved the dog manifested his thanks by licking Mr. 
Emory’s hands, and then disappeared.— Baltimore Sun. 

—Chief Naches, who owns a raich at Lovelock, has a 
fine crop of wheat this season ; also oats, barley, potatoes, 
and other stuff. The results of the labors of the chief ex- 
cite the admiration of the common Piutes. Lookirg over 
the broad, and teaming fields they say : “‘ Naches no go 
hungry this winter!’’ The fields of Naches will set them 
to thinking.— Virginia City, Nev., Enterprise. 

—The President is entitled to hearty praise for his se- 
lection of Miss Alice C. Fletcher as Indian agent to allot 
lands in severalty under the Dawes bill to the Indians of 
the Winnebago reservation in Nebraska. The agents who 
are to have this matter in charge on the various reserva- 
tions have it in their power to materially assist the work 
or to seriously obstruct it. Miss Fletcher by her noble la- 
bors among the Omabas of Nebraska has shown her ability 
to win and hold the confidence and respect of the Indians, 
and also to induce them to undertake the white man’s 
path of civilization and self-support. Miss Fletcher her- 
self drafted the bill securing to the Omahas their reserva- 
tion and allowing them to take lands in severalty, and she 
herself, at the request of the Department, supervised the 
work of allotment, an arduous task, the hardships of 
which nearly cost her her life and have left her a cripple. 
She has the missionary spirit and a faith in the success of 
the new departure which is founded on knowledge of the 
Indian character. In her new work she will have the sin - 
eere good wishes of all who know her.—Hartford Courant. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The following sub-committee was appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee “ to encourage Friends to a 
more faithful attention to the requirements of our discipline 
and the upholding and sustaining of our Religious Society, 
to visit Bucks Quarter: Henry T. Child, Watson Tomlin- 
son, Amos Hillborn, Joel Borton, Jr., and Ellen T. Croas- 
dale. 

A part of the committee expect to attend the quarter:y 
meeting to be held at Falls, on Fifth-day, the 25th instant. 
Henry T. CHILD, Clerk, 

634 Race street. 


*,* Nottingham Quarterly Meeeting will be held at 
East Nottingham, on Sixth-day, Eighth: month 26th. 
Friends arriving on Fifth-day at Oxford or Rising Sun, on 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore Central Railroad, will be ac- 
commodated and conveyed to the meeting the next morn- 
ing. . “- . . Lue ; 

There will be an all-day meeting on Seventh-day (27th), 
the day following quarterly meeting, in East Nottingham 


meeting-heuse and grove. ‘The ‘morming session, ¢om- 


mencing. at 1Q o’clock, will be addressed by President 
Magill, on Education ; to be followed by a general discus- 
sion of the subject. The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a First-day Schoo] Conference. 


ee 
*,* Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Corner, Fi 

and Race streets, acknowledges the following additions) 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week Association: 
J. H. M. $5.00 

V. L. F. , é 2.00 

Marion & Hebe, . 1.00 

Media, Pa., i 10.00 

a. 2.00 

J. B. G. ;. ‘ 2.00 

William Helme, . 5.00 

S. W. G. : 3.00 


$ 30.00 
111.00 


9.2, whe... 26, oho 
JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent, 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, 


*,* An all-day Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
the auspices of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, wijj 
be held on the grounds of the Friends’ meeting-house, at 
Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Seventh-day, Eighth 
month 13. Addresses, essays, and recitations bearing u 
the subject will be contributed by members of the different 
First-day schools in Bucks county. 

Morning meeting will be open at 10.30, a. m. After. 
noon meeting at2 p.m. Basket lunch. 

Feed for horses can be obtained on the grounds, Aj] 
are cordially invited to attend. 

By order of Committee. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month occur as fol. 
Ows : 


15. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks. Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, O. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern. Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


*,* Circular meetings will occur as follows: Eighth 
month 28, Constantia, N. Y. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac. Any Corrections needed for 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the persone 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will alo 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order t 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now. mailed on Fifth: 
day, and must be sent to press at noon.of the day preceding. . 


*,*As a definite number-of copies of the- INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to’ any of‘ our 
friends, who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform psof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extre 
numbers printed. 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 














1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


— 


UNDERTAKER. 





wos WM. HEACOCK, oxo 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Amos HittBorn & Co., 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dining Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING Cots, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





Retail. 


Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 
Life of William Penn. By 8S. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 
Paper, - - - 25 
Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 
Conversations on Religious om 
By8.M. Janney, - 50 
Peace Principles Remngytes, By Ss. 
M. Janney, - 75 
Summary of Christian Settee, Se 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 
Vital Religion. By S. M. inition 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. 
4Volumes, Cloth, - . 4.00 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 
History of the Separation. By S. M. 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.25 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 
7 ° “  Whittier’s, 1.20 
Journal of Johy Comly, - 2.00 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 
Penn, . - 15 
Rise and Progress of wien By 
William Penn, - 25 


William Penn’s Rattus to his Wife 


and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 
Autobiography of seagate Hallow- 

ell, - - - 1.40 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 





Mailed. 
60 
.29 


1.13 
35 


1,12 
54 
81 

1.09 

1.07 


4.50 
5.00 


70 
1.35 
87 
2.20 
87 
.28 


53 
1.65 


1.55 
54 





Retail. 


Holy Life and Paul’s em H. 


Turford, - - 40 
Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting - - 35 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 
Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 

Sheep, - .50 
Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

Per Dozen, - . - .75 
Dymond on War, - -20 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 

Johnson, - 20 
Scraps of Thought al Feeling By 

J. Johnson, - .30 
Scriptural Watchword. ‘J. Janae, 50 
Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 

Volumes, - - 75 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Ce 

ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 75 
Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

J. Jackson. Paper, - - 380 

Cloth, . - - 50 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
Conversations on the Queries. By 

H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 
True Peace, - - - .25 
Plain Path, - - - ,25 
Journal of Hugh itis - - 1.00 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 








M ailed 


1.07 
95 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 











oo 
FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
a 


No. 006 ano street, [)]| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Peg, 


———___—___>> 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nev 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mn. | 
ions. s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 


Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on im 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. ee N. ¥. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Also 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed a neipal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 
. {Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 
OFFICES : { Kingman ansas. London, England. . - ae FORD, } Managers 


New York, N. Y. 
‘ 144 §. FOURTH ST., PHILA, 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

INCORPORATED 1836. wr | his a5 Se CAPITAL $50, 000, SURPLUS, $1,900,080 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, ErrincHamM B. Morris. 











THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8, WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





